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Born in the precincts of religion, used as a means for the propagation 
of the tenets of Vaishnava cult under Adi Guru Shakerdeva some four 
hundred years back, Assamese drama has since surged forward through 
different stages—occasional eclipse and then again burning bright, till at last 
it has come under theinfluence of the latest dramatic movement of the west. 
Though the first modern drama in Assamese was written and staged as early 
as 1857, till the end of the Second World War, especially till the time of attain- 
ment of independence, no significant change in the trend was noticeable, 
neither in the stagecraft nor in the content. So far only historical and mytho- 
logical plays were staged in the principal towns of Assam. But the trail of 
devastations let loose in the wake of Second World War and disillusionment 
that followed the attainment of long-cherished independence made people 
realistic and materially conscious. Mythological heroes no longer appealed 
to them and only historical plays with high social implications found favour 
with the people. Playwrights started writing social plays with themes taken 
from day-to-day life. Yet in the fifties Assemese plays were still lagging 
behind; least concerned with the western dramatic movements of the western 
world. 


The scene is, of course, completely different in the sixties. Inspired by 
the absurd dramas of the west—Eugene Ionesco, Samuel Backett, Genet, 
Sartre and many others, and the philosoply of existentialism a group of 
young Assamese playwrights came forward to make bold experiments with 
drama as well as with the stage. The names of Arun Sharma, Ratna Oja, 
Arun Chakravarty, Himendra Barthakur, Mohendra Barthakur, Satya 
Prasad Barua, Basanta Saikia deserve mention in this connection. 


Arun Sharma is a powerful playwright of this group. It will not be am 
exaggeration to state that he has introduced an innovation by presenting 
absurd drama in Assamese stage. Though he started his career as @ writer 

_ of conventional drama, he switched over to writing absurd drama in the late 
sixties and early seventies. His first drama of the new trend, though not 
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strictly speeking an absurd drama, is Nibaran Bhattacharya. Here he tries 
to highlight the frustration of a stage actor-cum-writer who spent his entire 
life for the development of drama and stage, but received almost no apprecia- 
tion from the public. At the fag end of his career he makes up his mind to 
make a last bold attempt to achieve success. He invites all the elites of the 
town to his show by distributing hand bills. He rehearses the introductory 
speech to be delivered at the beginning of the show. But when actually he 
takes his stand before the mike to do so, to his utter shock he finds that the 
hall is almost empty. But this desperate dramatist still goes on delivering his 
introductory speech. This pathetic sight makes the members of his family 
shed tears. 


There are elements of absurd play in this. The door of the house where 
he lives always remains closed; he enters and comes out of it through a 
window. This symbolises the tendency of Mr. Bhattacharya’s mind not to 
go on a common track. His hobby is to ride on a galloping horse he chances 
to catch hold of. Probably this is an attempt to release the tension of 
his mind. 


Arun Sharma’s next absurd play is Afar (1971). This play may be called 
a landmark. Though the plot of the play may appear incongruous to an 
ordinary theatre-goer, behind the cover of incongruities the playwright 
exposes certain dark aspects of our society. The story of the play is briefly 
this: four men—Nabin, Kamal, Nalini and Dhiren steal the dead body of 
a woman from the morgue of Gauhati city hospital and want to give her 
an honourable burial. She was very intimately connected with their lives: 
one was her poet lover, second buisnessman husband, the third a social 
reformer and the fourth a bohemian drunkard. They are sitting on four differ- 
ent platforms of an old gate waiting for an opportunity to bury the dead 
body hurriedly as the police are on their heels against them. While waiting 
they are smoking ganja and chewing peanuts. As the darkness of the night 
deepens, the dead body comes to life and assumes roles different from those 
she played during her life time—Nilima, the beloved of Kamal, Anima, the 
housewife of Nalini and loving mother of revolutionary Dhiren and finally 
Hiramati, the prostitute. These four men feel the presence of their respec- 
tive girls while ruminating over their past life. But very soon they come to 
reality and start preparing to bury the dead body by anointing it with sandal 
paste and fragrant scent. Just at that time the police intervenes. 


The corpse of the woman is not that of a particular woman with a defi- 
nite name, but represents a class of women in different roles in different 
spheres of life. The corpse also symbolizes our past deeds which we want 
to bury, but its effects persist throughout our lives. The chewing of fried 
Peanuts is an indication of human habit of recapitulating the past which 
Provides the main ingredients of our mental food, that is Ahar, the title of 
the play. 
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There is some resemblance between Pagla Ghora of Badal Sarkar and 
Arun Sharma’s Ahar. But Sharma himself calls it a “‘superficial resem- 
blance”. Mr. Sharma’s latest play Chiyar (cry) has some novelty in its plot. 
Here the hero enters the stage througha very big photo frame of Pandit Nehru 
by tearing off the portrait. Here he tries to expose the artificialities of upper 
middle class bureaucratic society, their hypocrisy and vanity. The plot of the 
play is somewhat logically developed and hence cannot be called an absurd 
play. But the playwright has made use of symbolical devices abundantly. 


Another playwright, equally powerful, is Basanta Saikia. Like Mr. 
Sharma, Saikia also started his dramatic career as a writer of coventicnal 
drama but switched over to the absurd drama in early seventies with his 
play Mrigatrishna (1976). The playwright himself-says about his play thus 
“the background and the characters of this play are absurd. Therefore this 
absurdity must find expression in enacting the various scenes of the drama.” 
Here the hero Diganta while lost in day-dreaming suddenly feels the fulfil- 
ment of his absurd dreams. He calls himself Ek Din Ka Sultan. For this he 
presents certain absurd situations. — 


But Saikia’s most powerful absurd drama is Manuah (Man) which fetched 
the best drama award of Assam Sahitya Sabha this year. The dramatist has 
been influenced to some extent by the thought and philosophy of Ionesco 
which he himself acknowledges—“‘thoughts and philosophy of Ionesco have 
played upon my mind in the last portion of Manuah’’. The story of the drama 
is briefly this: Mandira, an university student, is lying unconscious in @ 
picnic spot where she was picniking with her boy-friend Jayanta and many 
others. Later it is discovered that she has fallen prey to a growling tiger, 
but there are no marks of bruises of the sharp nails of the animal over her 
body. After initial treatment Mandira becomes allright, but the problem 
does not end there. She hears the howls of the tiger even inside her room. 
Her father, the famous hunter Parama Barua tries to kill it, but in vain. 
The tiger can not be seen. On the advice of a sooth sayer, Mandira is given 
in marriage to Ranjan, a prosperous bachelor, “to ward off the tiger from 
her mind.” But Mandira continues psychologically having been married 
to Jayanta, her boy-friend. One day Ranjan and Mandira hear the thunder 
of a thousand tigers all around their bedroom. Mandira opens the door 
and merges with the thundering tigers outside. The tragic hero of the piece, 
Parama Barua roams about aimlessly having lost everything. One day 
he comes in front of a caged tigress of a zoo, who is none other than his own 
dear daughter. He flings himself over the cage in a bid to bless her. The 
powerful jaws of the tigress inflict scratches on him and there falls the 
curtain. 


In this play the animal tiger is introduced symbolically, symbolizing 
two meanings—tiger in the shape of man symbolizing wildness and all animal 
passions, secondly tiger as a free animal in the forest which carries all the 
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attributes of a free life. The conflict between these two opposite symbols 
is the subject matter of this drama. 


Another important feature of this play is the character of Sutradhara. 
Drawn from medieval Assamese drama, this Sutradhara sometimes acts 
like the Chorus of Greek drama and helps keep the central thread of the 
play in tact. Another character, equally important, is the character of the 
soothsayer. By introduction of this character, Mr. Saikia introduces some 
element of humour in this drama. 


Though this new crop of experimentalists write many original and 
thought-provoking Assamese plays, there has been a sudden spurt of foreign 
dramas being adapted into Assamese. This craze for adaptation is not confi- 
ned to English, French, Italian and Spanish; it extends also to Bengali, 
Hindi, Marathi and Gujrati plays. In this way enthusiastic attempts are made 
to translate Shaw, Barrie, Backett, Priestley, O’ Neil, Pinter, Heming way, 
Tennesse Williams, Sartre and many others. Even some classics like those 
of Sophocles, Moliere, Victor Hugo have been tried. Among the Indian 
Playwrights whose plays have been adapted into Assamese, mention may 
be made of Badal Sarkar’s Ebong Indrajit and Baki Itihas, Utpal Dutta’s 
Farrari Fauz, Vijay Tendulkar’s Sakharam Binder, Mohan Rakesh’s Ashad 
ka ek din and Adhe Adhur, Girish Karnad’s Tughlag. Among famous western 
plays adapted into Assamese mention may be made of Shaw’s Pygmalion 
(Preyashi), Gogol’s Government Inspector (Sarkari Inspector), Moliere’s 
the Miser (Masher Telore Mash), Lorea’s The House of Bernade Alba 
(Fatema Bilbir Ghar), Sartre’s Man Without Shadow, Arthur Miller’s A 
View From The Bridge, Beckett’s Waiting For Godot and many others. 


During the last decade another type of plays have been staged which 
have novelty of plot and treatment. Mention may be made of Satyaprasad 
Baruah’s Nayika Natyakar and Jabala, Himen Barthakur’s Bagh, Arun 
Sharma’s Purush, Phani Talukdar’s Agni Parikasha, Lakshyadhar 
Chowdhury’s Thikana, Atul Bardaloi’s Brikshar Khoj. But the most impor- 
tant feature of the dramatic movement of the period is the activities of the 
roving theatres. These groups like the Jatras of Bengal move from one place 
to another with their stage, auditorium and all other paraphernalia includ- 
ing artists, technicians etc. These groups have their headquarters in Kamrup 
district of Assam. Most of these mobile theatre groups are run on private 
Proprietorial basis, but a few are run on cooperative basis also. According to 
one survey, these mobile theatres give employment to nearly 1000 men which 
include artists, technicians, labourers etc. The selection and recruitment of 
artists by these mobile groups start in the month of June and July and after 
a period of vigorous rehearsals they start moving out in October which is 
a festive month. This lasts till the end of April when monsoon sets in. Each 
party performs at least about 200 shows during this season, mostly two shows 
Per night. 
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These roving groups are becoming more and more popular in the towns 
as well as in the villages. They usually select sentimental stuff which is 
acceptable to the audiences in general. Though in the initial stage there was 
a craze among them for translation of hit plays of Bengal, a group of local 
playwrights are now associated with them writing plays for them of high 
standard. There are dance groups associated with theatres to provide enter- 
tainments to the audience during interludes. Some of the famous groups are 
Nataraj Theatre, Moon Theatre (composed exclusively by women), Surdevi 
Theatre, Aradhana Theatre and Kohinoor Theatre. From commerical point 
of view these theatres make fairly good profits. But as Assam is often ravaged 
by worst monsoons, such vagaries of nature stand in the way of their earn- 
ings. All the same these mobile theatres, professional and commercial though 
they are, have played an important role in the theatre movement of the 
last decade, some of them have even made praiseworthy experiments. 


One significant change is the stagecraft which of late has undergone drastic 
changes. Assamese drama started with one Act, but in the romantic period 
Shakespearian method of dividing a drama into five Acts and each Act into 
five or six scenes was strictly observed. After Second World War, emphasis 
was laid more on stagecraft of the type of realistic drama of Ibsen. The 
playwrights by emphasing on unity of thought and impression have introduc- 
ed many new elements. To show the decadence of modern society, pre- 
historic events and present happenings are shown simultaneously. The 
same actor or actress by playing several roles solves the problem of change 
in scene and Act. Dramatists like Elmer Rice, Noel C. Bridie, J.B. Priestly 
introduce flash-back, a device of cinema, in their dramas. Same device has 
been adopted by many Assamese playwrights of the last decade. Mention 
may particularly be made of Basanta Saikia’s Asur and late Sarbeswar 
Chakravarty’s Abhiman in this connection. 


Thus we can conclude that dramatic movement in Assam has made 
gigantic strides in the last decade of the present century. But still it must be 
admitted that it lacks professionalism. Very little of sincere and sustained 
efforts have been made to make it vigorously professional. We feel the 
absence of a national stage, which is very much essential for the development 
of drama as a performing art. In view of the stiff competition of the cinema, 
T.V. and radio plays, stage plays in Assam have lave not perhaps come uP 
to the mark, But there is still hope and very definite rays of optimism. 


